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FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 


Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his ‘‘ Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
_— will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the — 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who be ge te the legacy of 
classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
RURAL LIBRARY SCHEME. 
Applications are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Librarian to organise and manage 
the Rural Library under the scheme of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. Salary, 

£300 per annum. 

For particulars of duties and forms of 
application, which must be returned. on or 
hefore Saturday, October i8th, apply (enclos- 
ing stamped addressed’ envelope) to the 


undersigned. 
C. WILLIAMS, 
Director of Education. 
The Moothall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

‘AN any member of the family of Gouch or 
+ Gough give genealogical tree relating to 
family of Hall, once spelled Halle, or Gaunt 
descendant. — Reply, Bamford, 4, Poplar 
Avenue, Whalley Range, Manchester. 
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|2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 


| Specialists in all matters connected 

| with Heraldry and Genealogy. 

Heraldic Artists, Stationers and 
Engravers, 


A most interesting booklet on Genealogical 
Research post free on application. 


WANTED. 
OLD ARMORIAL DINNER 
SERVICES, 
OR FINE INDIVIDUAL ARMORIAL 
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and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
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| Civil Law, founded in 1568, and retaining 


its many activities almost to within the 


| memory of living man, was diminished in 


| 


| House. 


| 


Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, | 


Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or 
$8 U.S.A., including postage and two half- 
yearly indexes) should be sent to the 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 


Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where | 


the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe: 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Bankers: Child’s. 1. Fleet Street London. E.C.4. | 
| received there since 1660; the earlier records 





Memorabilia. 
HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the in- 

auguration of the John Rylands Library 
was celebrated at Manchester on Oct. 6 with 
more than one feature of the greatest interest. 
First and foremost comes the splendid gift 
to the Library made by Lord Crawford, who 
is one of the trustees. This consists of some 
20,000 broadsheets. proclamations, bulletins 
and placards relating to and 
various committees of the French Revolution, 
by the Convention Nationale, during the 


issued by | 


Napoleonic regime, and during the Restora- | 


tion period. There are the like also for the 
Commune of 1871, as well as a collection of 
proclamations issued in Tuscany between 
1543 and 1793, and in the Netherlands. 


tions will be conveyed to the Library; and 


importance by the institution of the new 
Divorce and Probate Courts, and by the 
transference of its will office to Somerset 
But it remained the locality whence 
marriage licences were granted on behalf of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury by the offices 
of the Vicar General and Faculty. During 
the Great War Doctors’ Commons functioned 
with an unprecedented activity, for these 
offices issued thousands of marriage licences 
to soldiers, who would otherwise have found 
it virtually impossible to be married while 
heme on short leave from the front. The 
Vicar-General’s office still possesses the com- 
plete set of marriage licence allegations 


have perished either through the Civil 
War or through the Great Fire. The Vicar- 
General has it also as his business to con- 
firm the appointment of bishops and the 
institution of priests to benefices within the 
diocese of Canterbury. 


HE correspondent of The Times at Geneva 
sends news which will certainly arouse 
regret—nay, indignation. The monks of the 
Grand St. Bernard, ever since the foundation 
of their Hospice in 962, have given food and 
shelter to all wayfarers without payment. 
The general funds of the Order, or the offer- 
ings of guests put in the church-box, have 
defrayed the expenses. But now the rush 
of visitors in motor cars is so great, and 
(here is the point of indignation) the number 
of these who make any offering is so small, 
that the monks’ resources are proving inade- 


‘ L t | quate, and the Chapter is considering the 
From eight to ten tons’ weight of proclama- | 


there are contained in this mass items not | 
to be found in the collection of the Biblio- | 


theque National at Paris, which alone can 
rival it. Dr. Casartelli in his speech at the 


lunch gave a pleasant message to Dr. Guppy | 


from the Pope who, as a young priest and 


working as a librarian, visited Manchester | 


the year after the John Rylands Library 
Was opened. 


HE Vicar-General’s office for the issue of 
Marriage Licences has been moved to No. 

I, The Sanctuary, Westminster. It has been 
situated at Doctors?’ Commons since the 
Restoration, first in Bell Yard till 1878, then 
at 5, Dean’s-court, till 1894, and since then 
at 3, Creed Lane. Doctors’ Commons, 
originally the College of the Doctors of the 


conversion of part of the Hospice into an 
hotel, where, under a professional manager, 
tourists would be charged ordinary rates 
during their visit. 
HE Times of Oct. 6 and 7 contains im- 
portant correspondence of the subject of 
the retention in Great Britain of MSS. of 
national interest. The first letter, over well- 
known signatures entitled to the highest 


| respect, first sets out the nature and some- 


| 


} 


thing of the extent of losses already incurred, 
and then proposes as a double remedy (a) 
that a list should be drawn up of all records 
in private possession, and (b) that some 
society should be prepared to take action in 
order to save for the nation any collections 
of valuable records when the owners mani- 
fest a desire to sell them. Suggestion is made 
that the British Academy should step into 
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the breach. The Lord Advocate, at the 
latter date, reinforcing the plea on behalf 


of Scotland points out that the new Scottish | 


National Library—constituted by the gift of 
the Advocates’ Library to the nation—is the 
natural repository for such records in Scot- 
land. 


HE Folkestone Council, at their meeting 
on Oct. 1, had before them the report 
fiom the Office of Works drawn up by the 


Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments con- | 


cerning the Roman site discovered on Kast 
Cliff. The report suggested that the walls, 
which were of principal interest, should be 
protected from the weather by wooden sheds 


built over them, and the others filled in with | 
soil on which stone edging would mark where | 


they ran. The mosaic pavement should 
have the existing tessere secured in place by 
cement laid smooth and level, and where 
there were gaps in the pattern the missing 
parts should be outlined in paint. The 


Council decided to spend £500 on preserving | 


the mosaic paving and required the Build- 


ings Leasing Committee to report further on | 


the rest of the site. It is interesting to note 
that a charge of 3d. admission to the excava- 
tions, with the sale of guides, brought £349, 
which, after paying wages and printing, 
gives a profit of £1995. 


NHE authorities of Paris (The Morning 
Post informs us—Oct. 8) are attempting 


to solve the traffic problem by the use of sig- | 
which, if proved satisfactory, will | 


nals, 
supersede control by the police. On the night 
of Oct. 6 tests of the proposed method were 
made in the Place de l’Opéra. Eleven large 


electric signal lamps, fitted in front and | 


behind with deep red glass are installed in 


such a manner that each commands one of | 
the lines of traffic going through the square. | 


These are controlled from a post bearing a 
switchboard. The system of working is 
based on the idea of stopping or sending for- 


ward traffic simultaneously at each crossing | 


in alternative and more or less equal batches 


—first north and south, then east and west. | 
The glass of each lamp on the side of the | 
approaching traffic has the word “ Halt” | 


upon it in large letters, the reverse side is 
clear red glass like a railway signal. Al- 
though it is proposed to dispense with the 


police at other centres if this method of con- | 


trol by signal comes into operation, the 
mounted policeman at the Place de l’Opéra 
will be retained, his duty being to report 


necidents and disturbing factors of any kind. | 


‘The traffic through the Place has been proved 
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by actual count to exceed that at the 
Mansion House, London. 


[" is strange, in this thickly-peopled coun- 
try, to hear of wild districts where a man 
may be lost for days, despite the endeavours 
of search parties, and perish alone — and 
stranger still to think of such a district in 
the near neighbourhood of Sheffield. The 
Yorkshire Post, in its account of the tragic 
death of My. Henry Starr, recalls some 
similar occurrences in the same region. Mr. 
Starr left home for a ramble, broke his ankle 
/in a lonely place on the Howden Moor 
eleven miles from Sheffield, and lay there 
| tor nearly five days before he was discovered, 
dying from hunger and exposure. Not long 
ago, not far from Slippery Stones, near 
where Mr. Starr was found, after a bad 
winter, the dead body of a navvy was dis- 
| covered; a Sheffield telegraphist, crossing 
the same track in a storm was lost; and 
more recently another rambler, from Man- 
chester, was discovered dead between the 
Snake and the Edale. 


HE correspondent of The Morning Post, 
writing from Montreux, Oct. 6, says that 
the body of Sienckiewiez, the author of ‘ Quo 
Vadis ?,’ who died at Vevey during the war 
and lies now in a vault in the Catholic 
Church there is shortly to be conveyed to 
Warsaw where it will be buried with great 
ceremony. 


EUTER informs the world of Marshal 
Joffre’s intervention in the work of the 
Academicians who are compiling the French 
National Dictionary. They were inclined 
to admit ‘‘ défaitiste’’ into the recognised 
national vocabulary. It had become current 
during the war to denote a person or policy 
favouring the defeat of France. The 
Marshal being present at this sitting (he 
frequently attends) rose up and vehemently 
declared that ‘‘ défaitisme ’’ was not French, 
could not be connected with Frenchmen, 
therefore must have no place in the Dic- 
| tionary. The exclusion of the word was 
immediately carried and that with applause. 


WE note with great pleasure that Launces- 

ton, his native town, for whose history 
he has done so much, has conferred upon our 
old and valued correspondent, Str ALFRED 
Ropsrns, the freedom of the Borough. The 
Mayor, in proposing the resolution to this 
effect, naturally dwelt on the town’s debt to 
him, and Sir Alfred, in his reply, mentioned 
that he had heen collecting material for the 
' history of Launceston from the age of 17. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘A NORTH BRITON EXTRA- 
ORDINARY.’ 


MAN Y years ago a correspondence was con- 

ducted in the columns of this periodical 
concerning a certain newspaper called the 
Extraordinary North Briton which ran from 
1768 to 1770. (See 1S. v. 3, 409, 432). I 
should like to raise the question of the 
authorship of two pamphlets published about 
the same time with almost exactly the same 
title. The title-page of the first is as fol- 
lows : 

“A | North Briton | Extraordinary. | 
Published at Edinburgh. | Degeneres aniumos 
timor arguit. Vire. | London: | Re- 
printed for W. Nicoll, in St. Paul’s | 
Uhurch-Yard, Mpccuxv. | [Price Sixpence].’’ 

The pamphlet is an octavo printed on 
half sheets, 72 in. by 5 in. (somewhat 
trimmed), pp. 23, as follows :—Title-page 
(cover) as above, the blank reverse, pp. 1-2; 
“Advertisement by the Editor ’’ with blank 
reverse, pp. 5-4; text, pp. 5-23. There are 
no head-lines, the pages being numbered 
centrally with Arabic numerals enclosed in 
round brackets. Signatures, A-C, each a 
half-sheet of four leaves. Dated at the 
beginning, ‘‘ Edinburgh, February 5, 1765,”’ 
and signed at the end, ‘‘ A Citizen of Edin- 
burgh.”’ 

This pamphlet was published in February 
or March of 1765. It is given in full in 
The Scots Magazine for March, 1765 (xxvii. 
pp. 134-137). The ‘‘ Advertisement by the 





Editor’ states that the work was originally | 


printed at Edinburgh and was now reprinted 


in London to show the Scots that though the | 


English had perhaps been too ready to listen 
to what had been thrown out against their 
neighbours, they were equally ready to listen 
to what was said against themselves. The 
Neots Magazine makes a note on this: ‘This 
We presume is a blind; for we never heard 
of the pamphlet, till copies of it were got 
from London.’”? It was reviewed in The 
Critical Review for March, 1765 (xix. pp. 
251-232), and probably also in The Monthly 
Review, although I have not searched there 
to see. 

The pamphlet, as one would suppose from 
the title, is a defence of Scotland and the 
Scotch from the aspersions of Wilkes’s North 
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Briton and other periodicals of the sort. It 
says little of Wilkes, but when it does men- 
tion him, it is with the greatest contempt. 
This work has been generally attributed to 
Smollett on the authority, I think, of Hal- 
kett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of the Anony- 


; mous and Pseudonymous Literature of Great 
| Britain.’ 


I shall discuss the validity of 
this ascription later. 

The second pamphlet appeared in at least 
three forms. The copy I have seen bears 
the following title-page : 

‘*A | North Briton | Extraordinary: | 
written by | a young Scotsman, | now a 
Volunteer in the Corsican Service. | Ne quid 
falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat. 
: Second Edition, with Additions. | Lon- 
don: | Printed for J. Knox, in the Strand, 
and Sold by the | Booksellers in Town and 
Country. | M.pcc.Lx1x. | Price One Shil- 
ling and Sixpence.”’ 

There was an earlier edition in the same 
year, 1769, which bore, instead of the Lon- 
don imprint, ‘‘ Corte, printed; and sold by 
all the Booksellers in Europe.’”? I am in- 
formed by a person who has seen both, that 
this Corte edition appears in two forms; one 
with the price, eighteen pence, on the title- 
page, the other without the price. The 
edition I have seen is an octavo, 73 in. 


by 5 in. (somewhat trimmed); pp. 84, as 
follows: — Title-page (cover), with blank 
reverse, pp. 1-2; text, pp. 5-84. No head- 


lines, the pages being numbered centrally 
with Arabic numerals enclosed in square 
brackets. Signatures, B-F, each one sheet, 
eight leaves; and G, two leaves. 

The earlier issue of this pamphlet, that is, 
the one with the Corte imprint, appeared in 
February, 1769. It was reviewed in The 
Monthly Review for that month (xl. pp. 172- 
173), and in The Critical Review for March, 
1769 (xxvii. pp. 227-229). This last treats 
the Corsican imprint as a blind: ‘‘ The 
author seems to be aware of the same danger, 
for, with a like prudential caution, he has 
transported his printer to Corsica.’’ I am 
also assured by the gentleman who has 
examined this edition (Robert McKinley, 
Esq., of Stonehouse, Lanarkshire) that these 
issues marked ‘‘ Corte’? were almost cer- 
tainly printed in England. _ I have an idea 
that the man who published the second 
edition did the whole lot. The reason for 
masking the identity of the publisher is 
amply evident on reading the pamphlet. 
The argument is exactly the same as that of 
1765, but the author develops at great length 
the thesis that Scotland suffered immeasur- 
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ably more by the Union that did England. 
The pamphiet ends in a very Jingoistic 
strain—nothing less than a threat of rebel- 
lion if the Engiish do not stop their insults. 

But, at any rate, to insult 


forbear us any 
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longer, lest you may find more reason to repent | 


of your imprudence in driving us to extremity; 
tor, poor and contemptible as you seem to sup- 


pose us, we can still bring to the field, without | 
much difficulty, sixty thousand of the bravest | 


men in Europe. 

This pamphlet has sometimes — been 
attributed to James Boswell, entirely, I 
believe, on the strength of the pseudonym it 
bears, ‘‘ A Young Gentleman of Scotland, 
now a Volunteer in the Corsican Service.’’ 











earlier pamphlet with a like acknowledge- 
ment. I should say that the only reason- 
able explanation of this is that the same man 
wrote both pamphlets. 

As we have seen, the earlier pamphlet ap- 
peared in February or March, 1765. It is 
dated Feb. 5. At that time, Boswell was 
in Italy, writing flattering notes to Wilkes, 
and begging for his intimate friendship! 
(See Prof. Tinker’s ‘ Young Boswell,’ 1922, 
pp. 74-77). It is incredible that at the 


| same time he should have been publishing ‘A 


It is hard to think of any Scotsman but | 


Boswell who was interested in Corsica in 
1769. ‘I think this ascription is wrong, and 


shall give my reasons under two heads; in- 
ternal and external evidence. 

Internal Evidence. The attitude taken 
and the arguments advanced do not seem to 
be those which Boswell ever advocated. The 
author is an intense Scotch nationalist, 
bitterly resentful of the slurs thrown against 
his country by the anti-Scotch faction in 
Kngland. He represents the Scotch as the 
superiors of the English in every respect 
except that of wealth. His whole attitude 
is provincial in the extreme. Boswell, on 
the contrary, was such an Anglo-phile that 
he lost the regard of many of his own 
countrymen. From his earliest days he pre- 


ferred England to Scotland as a place of resi- | 


dence, and, so far as I know, never regarded 
the Union as anything but a blessing. 
External Evidence. This is even more 
conclusive than the internal evidence. The 
most important point is that the two ‘ North 
Briton Extraordinaries,’ of 1765 and of 1769, 


are in my opinion certainly by the same | 
hand, and it is incredible that Boswell should | 


have written the earlier. The text of the 
pamphlet of 1769 does not repeat any of the 
earlier, but the foot-notes are taken verbatim 
from that source, and in at 
instances without any acknowledgement that 
the matter so used is not the author’s. 


least two | 


North Briton Extraordinary,’ containing as 
it does the most contemptuous references to 
Wilkes. In February and March of 1769, 
when the second pamphlet appeared, Boswell 
was apparently in Scotland preparing for 
his trip to Iveland to see ‘“‘la_ belle 
Irlandaise.’’ However, until the evidence 
for the single authorship of both pamphlets 
is overthrown, it makes no difference where 
Boswell was when the second appeared. I 
think it should be added that, though 
3oswell differed from Wilkes in politics, he 
was, from 1763 on, his intimate friend, and 
never spoke of him personally except in terms 
of respect. He even suppressed his name 
in the ‘ Life of Johnson’ in those passages 
where Johnson spoke of him contemptuously. 

As to Smollett’s authorship, I do not feel 
qualified to judge, but I think it highly 
questionable. In February, 1765, Smollett 
was at Nice, for there is one of the letters 
(No. 28) in the ‘Travels through France 
and Italy’ which bears the very date of the 
pamphlet, Feb. 5, from that place. He did 
not return to England until June. In 
February, 1769, he was again abroad on a 
trip from which he never returned, having 
left England before the end of 1768. There 
is, however, in one sentence of the pamphlet 
of 1769 a very striking parallel with a sen- 
tence in the ‘Adventures of an Atom.’ The 
sentence in the ‘North Briton  Extra- 
ordinary’ is as follows (p. 68): ‘‘ Now, for 
my part, I cannot conceive how the com- 


| merce of Scotland could possibly be advanced 


Thus | 


on p. 19 there is a long foot-note taken from | 


pp. 20-21 of the pamphlet of 1765; on pp. 
22-23 another from pp.17-18 of the same. 
Neither of these is acknowledged as not being 
the author’s, and there are slight changes to 
make the note fit the context. On p. 73 
another foot-note gives an extract from p. 13 
of the pamphlet of 1765, with an acknow- 
ledgement to the ‘North Briton Extra- 
ordinary,’ published at Edinburgh, 1765, and 
on p. 75 another note from pp. 10-11 of the 


by these two measures, unless it can be shewn 
that commerce, like the eamomile, the more 
it is oppressed the more lucuriant it grows.” 
(Italics mine). The sentence in the ‘ Adven- 
tures of an Atom’ (Smollett is speaking of 
Yak-Strot, that is, Bute) runs: ‘‘ On the 
contrary, having at bottom a fund of 
fanaticism, which like camomile grows thi 
faster for being tread upon, etc.’’ (Henley 


| ed. of Smollett, 1901, xii. p. 413). 


T am disposed, however, from the evidence 


of the dates, the fact that Smollett was- 
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abroad when both pamphlets came out, and 
especially because there seems to be no reason 
why Smollett would have called himself ‘‘ a 
young Scotsman, now a Volunteer in the 
Corsican service,’’ to regard this parallelism 
as a coincidence possibly arising from a 
yather common proverbial saying. I believe 
we have to look for quite another person 
than either Boswell or Smoliett as the author 
of both pamphlets; some young Scotch 
uationalist who was in Edinburgh in 1765, 
and who in 1769 did 


because of Boswell’s book) go to Corsica to | 


help the patriots. 

Can any reader suggest any person who 
answers this description, or give any in- 
formation at all with regard to the author- 
ship of these works ? 

Frepertck A. Porr.e. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 





ANTHONY MUNDAY AND HIS 
CONNECTIONS 
(See 11 8. ix. 181). 

HE late Mr. Luther Munday, who pub- 

lished his autobiography under the title 

‘A Chronicle of Friendships,’ refers to his 
ancestry, as follows: 

One Anthony Munday, a 
panion of Shakespeare’s who, according to 
recent revelations, appeared with him at the 
Police Court, wrote three books and some 
plays between 1570 and 1610. He had a bro- 
ther a monk and they both settled in Corn- 
wall in 1540, coming from Calvados in Brit- 
tany. In 1599 he wrote a book which was 
first published with the name of ‘ William 
Shakespeare’ on the title-page, but the 
ascription to Shakespeare was promptly with- 
drawn. 

This is all I can discover, with the aid of 
two friends at the College of Heralds, as to 
the origin of my name and family; as the 
last Visitation in Cornwall was in 1620 and 
my forbears for four generations, which is as 
far as I can trace them, descended in single 
line; so that at my death the race becomes 
extinct... 

One does not usually criticise genealogical 
statements from a pleasant book of memoirs 
too seriously, but as the above account con- 
tains several errors, and concerns the history 
of a dramatist of some note—Anthony Mun- 
day—it seems worth while to publish the 
corrections. Mr. Luther Munday was born 
in 1857, and, as he knows nothing of his 
ancestors beyond four generations, we may 
roughly date that knowledge to about the 
year 1740. With the aid of his ‘‘ two friends 
at the College of Heralds,’’ he apparently 
attached his Georgian 





actually (perhaps | 


| 





father to the Mundys of co. Cornwall—and 
by means of the Visitation of 1620. This is 
a matter of small moment, but he also dis- 
covers that Anthony Munday (Poet and 
Dramatist, 1553-1633) was the brother of a 
‘“monk,’” and that they both settled in 
Cornwall in 1540, having come thence ‘‘ from 
Calvados in Brittany.’’ Anthony Munday 
was the son of a London draper, and, not 
being born until 1553, he could not have 
settled anywhere in 1540. As a matter of 
fact he lived and died in London (see ‘ N. 
& Q.,’ reference cited). If he had a 
brother, nothing is known concerning him, 
and he was certainly not the ‘‘ monk ’’? who 
settled -in Cornwall, for the ‘‘ monk’’ was 
Thomas Mundy, formerly a canon of Merton, 
and the last Prior of Bodmin. 

The Prior’s father was Sir John Mundy, 


| Mayor of London, and Anthony Mundy’s ‘ A 
| Briefe Chronicle of the Successes of Times 








great-great-grand- | 


from the Creation of the World to this in- 
stant,’ published in 1611, has the following 
entry concerning him :—‘‘ Sir John Mundy, 
Gold-Smith, son to William Mundy of Wy- 
comb in Buckinghamshire Lord Maior one 
yeare—1522.”’ 

A family of Mundy is known to have 


| resided in High Wycombe from the four- 
roystering com- | 7 


teenth century, and the Corporation records 
refer to Walter Mundy, c. 1446-1461, and 
John Mundy, 1525. Walter Mundy was 
mayor of Wycombe in 1465, and William 
Mundy was mayor in 1487, and a later Wil- 
liam Mundy was mayor in 1579. 

I have not verified the statement that 
Anthony Munday appeared at the Police 
Court with William Shakespeare, nor that 
he published a book ascribed on the title 
page to ‘‘ William Shakespeare.”’ 

P. D. Munpy. 





HE REGISTERS OF MALVERN 
PRIORY. — I am transcribing the 
registers of Malvern Priory and have just 
completed the first volume, 1556-1617. 
Among the entries of burials is that of a 
‘*Roger Willis a water berer,’’ on May 30, 
1557. This probably is the earliest known 
record of Malvern water. The earliest 
known to me previously is in the ‘ Newe 
Metamorphosis, by J.M.,’ an unprinted MS. 
in the British Museum, dated 1600. The 
first printed record is in Banister’s ‘ Breviary 
of the Eyes, 1622.’’ 
On the fly-leaf of the Register are various 
entries of preachers who visited Malvern in 
the early seventeenth century. Included 
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among these are Thomas Davis of Green- | 


ford, Middlesex, 1619; Francis Williams 
(licensed by the Bishop of Bath and Wells), 
1820; Thomas Shawe (licensed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), 1621; Anthony 
Drury (licensed by the Bishop of Norwich), 
1629; Claudius Jandinus, ‘‘ frenchman ”’ 
(licensed by the Bishop of Hereford), 1629; 
and James Lloyd, 1652. Each preacher has 
written and signed the entry recording his 
visit. Is anything known of either of these 
preachers? The visit of a ‘‘ frenchman”’ 
appears of especial interest. 
F. C, Morean, 
Librarian. 
ENTLEY’S MILTON.—-The review (antec 
p. 258) of Dr. Mackail’s Warton lecture 
on Richard Bentley’s edition of Milton 
(1732) reminds me that in my copy of that 
work there is pasted on the inside of the 
cover an epigram, which to judge by the 
handwriting was written soon after the book 
came out. It runs as follows: 
On Dr. B— *s Edition of Milton. 
The Devil take ye Editor quoth Dick; 
I too present him freely to Old Nick, 
Thus tarr ye Reverend and I agree, 
but He means No-body, I say ’tis He. 
The author’s name is not given, nor is there 
evidence of the ownership of the volume at 
that date. Is the epigram unknown, or has 
it been published? ‘‘ Dick’’ is Bentley, 
and ‘‘ the editor’? whom 
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mentary papers of this kind, even as a side 
reference. A bibliography of sources of 
Colonial data is very badly wanted. 
J. M. Buttocu. 
45, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 


Scots DIALECT WORDS OF DAIRY. 

ING INTEREST.—I shall be glad to 

get list extended and to learn of words in 

other dialects bearing on the things noted, as 
follows : 

Boorach, Borrach, Bowrach, Bourach, or 


| Burroch.—The band or strap placed on cow’s 


legs at milking. 

Brughtin or Brughtin Cake.—Green cheese 
parings or wrought curd, kneaded with 
butter or suet, broiled in a frying-pan and 


| eaten with bread. 


he curses is the. 


imaginary editor to whom he attributes the | 


errors and interpolations in the poem. 
C. W. Bropriss. 


HE HISTORY OF BERBICE.—I have 
had so much difficulty in finding any 
data on Berbice, except in general histories 
of British Guiana, of which it now forms 
part, that it may be useful to set them forth. 
In addition to the documents in the Colonial 
papers at the Public Record Office, there is 
a most interesting volume of ‘‘ Berbice 
correspondence (1799-1821) including a copy 
of Dutch Charters’’ in the Treasury papers 


(T. 64: 51). The printed Parliamentary 
papers contain : 
Copy of the report of the Commissioners 


appointed for the management of the Crown 
estate in the colony of Berbice, to the Lords 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, 
dated May 20, 1816 (pp. 48). 

Papers relating to the Crown estates ir 
the Colony of Berbice: ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, July 1, 
(pp. 56). 

Touching the last two, let me express 
regret that the general catalogue of the 
British Museum does not include Parlia- 


1816. | 


Caper.—A piece of buttered oatcake with 
a slice of cheese on it. 

Caperer.—Bread, butter and cheese toasted 
together. 

Cruddy or Curdy or Crowdy Butter. —4 
preparation made half of butter and half of 
cheese or curds. 

Fochtine-Milk, Bedshank, Bladdo, Blai- 
dock, Bleddoch, and. Soor-dook.—Butter milk. 

Green Cow.—A cow recently calved. 

Green Milk.—Milk of a newly-calved cow. 

Green-milk-woman.—A cow recently calved. 

Het Beans and Butter.—Title of children’s 
game. 

Het Rows and Butter-bakes.—Title of a 
boys’ game. 

Ley-cow.—A cow not giving milk and not 
in calf, 

Loan-soup.—Milk fresh from the cow. 

Milsie-wall.—The wall of a diary with a 
sort of window of perforated tin. 

Pickin, Picken, or Pickenie.—Cheese that 
is pungent from action of mites. 

Rigget Cow.—A cow with a white stripe 
along the backbone. 

Shamlock.—A cow that has not calved for 
two years. 

Stots’ Milk.—Unboiled flummery, used as 
a substitute for milk when it is scarce. | 

Taggie or Taigy.— A cow whose tail is 
white at the tip. : 

Wassock.—A pad worn by milkmaids to 
relieve the pressure of their pails on their 
heads. ; 

Wee Cheese, wee Butter.—A game in which 
two children, back to back, with linked arms, 
lift each other alternately, the one crying 
‘“Wee (weigh) cheese,’ the other ‘‘ Wee 
(weigh) butter,’’ when their turn comes to 
lift. 

R. Hepcer WALrAceE. 
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) . | 
Readers’ Queries. 
JORK MINSTER: FRITH STOOL. —, 
When did the Frith-Stool formerly in | 
York Minster disappear and what became of 
it? Can any one tell me the names and 
dates of any persons who fled to it or to the 
Minster for Sanctuary ? 


GEORGE AUSTEN, 
Chancellor. 


SARL sORS> —In a despatch from the 
Board of the Hon, East India Company, 
dated 20 July, 1683, to the Government of 
Fort St. George, Madras, the following | 
passage occurs : 

Wee are sending 6 Smacks or Sloops, fitted | 
to Sayle and Rowe, as Tenders to our Bantam | 
fleet, Armed each with 12 or 16 Ranlackers | 
of brass, 3 cwt. each, One of which wee shall 
order for your use at the ffort. 

These Ranlackers were, obviously, small | 
cannon. The word is not given in the ‘ Ox- 
ford English Dictionary.’ 

What is its origin and meaning ? 

J. H. Leste. 

Gunnersholme, Melbourne Avenue, 

Sheffield. 


RNITHOLOGY: PRINTS ON CARDS. 
—I have in my possession ten cards of | 
which I am anxious to ascertain the history. 
These cards measure 33 x 23 inches and on 
each is printed the picture of a bird with 
four lines of poetry. It has been suggested 
that they were published between 1776 and _ 
1830 and that possibly the artist and engraver 
was Peter Mazell who was employed by 
Thomas Pennant, when _ illustrating his 
‘British Zoology,’ 1776. Three of the cards 
—Swallow, Skylark and Starling—are evi- 
dently the work of this artist or were copied 
from the figures in the book mentioned. 
To assist in identification it may be use- 
ful to give the poetry at length: 

Cuckoo— 

Too indolent to built a nest, 

To rear her young or take her rest, 
This crafty sharper will invade 

That which some other bird has made. 

Eagle— 

The mighty Eagle soars on high, 
And boasts the empire of the sky, 

Yet who would wish a tyrant’s throne, 
Maintain’d by cruelty alone? 

Turkey— | 
The Turkey with maternal care, 
Protects her brood when danger’s near, | 
When vice and folly spread alarm, 

No refuge like a parent’s arms! | 
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| years, being buried in Trinity Church. 
| any reader give any authority for this state- 
| ment or identify with certainty the lady in 
| question ? 
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Partridge— 
he yellow harvest spreads the fields, 
And shelter to the Partridge yields, 
But soon the well aimed gun destroys 
fer infant brood, and ends her joys. 
Starling— 
Its mimick voice and active mind, 
Are celebrated by mankind, 
Sure Children will from hence discern 
How necessary ’tis to learn. 


| Turtle Dove— 


Children should emulate the Dove, 

If they’d preserve their parent’s love: 

Averse to folly and to pride, 

Sweet Innocence her actions guide. 
Sky Lark— 

The Lark, sweet harbinger of morn, 

Just rising from the full eared corn, 

With note extended tunes its lays, 

And seems to chant its Maker’s praise. 
Magpie— 

''he Magpie, insolent and vain, 

Is hated by the feathered train, 

Thus prating coxcombs we despise, 

Who think themselves extremely wise. 
Swan— 

The milk white Swan with haughty pride, 

Majestic sails along the tide, 

Sad emblem of the thoughtless toast. 

Who’s fleeting beauty’s all her boast. 
Swallow— 

When cheering sun our clime forsakes, 

Its distant course the Swallow takes, 

So sycophants will disappear, 

When chilling poverty draws near. 

Besides knowing the history of these ten 
cards I shall be glad to know whether they 
are but part of a series and, especially, for 
what purpose they were published. 

Hucu §S. GLaDsTONE. 


NTHONY MERRY, DIPLOMAT, 1756- 

1835.—Can any reader furnish me with 

his parentage and. descent, and any other 

details in regard to his family? Also as to 
his life, particularly from 1802? 


B. F. H. 


$6 (VHARLOTTE STANLEY.’’—Appleton’s 


‘ Cyclopedia of American Biography’ 


under the article ‘ Rowson’ states that Char- 


lotte Stanley, a descendant of the Earl of 
Derby, eloped to New York in 1774, where 
she was abandoned, and died there, aged 19 
Can 


Her tombstone is said to have 
borne the quarterings of the Stanleys with 
an inscription. 

F. M. M. 


Hampton Hill. 
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()RLEBAR MSS.: WYMINGTON (Beds. ) 

— In the fourth: volume of _ the 
‘ Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica,’ No. 
29, printed by J. Nichols, London, 1785, 
there is an account of the parish of Wim- 
mington (Wymington), Bedfordshire, com- 
municated by Oliver St. John Cooper, ‘‘vicar 
of Puddington and Thurleigh, and some- 
time curate of Wimmington.’”’ In this the 
descent of the manor is traced through the 
families of de Whelton and de Nowers, the 
details being largely drawn from the manu- 
scripts of Richard Orlebar of Hinwick, cited 
as follows: ‘‘ Ex libro chartaceo MS. penes 
Rich, Orlebar de Hinwick, armig. de trans- 
criptis rotulorum, nec non aliorum munimen- 
torum, tangent. maner, &c. de Wymin. usq. 
ad temp. reg. Ric. II.”” Where are. these 
manuscripts? Cooper’s account is cited in 
‘“V.C.H. Bedfordshire’ under Wymington, 
but no indication is given whether the manu- 
scripts in question are still in existence. 

E. St. JoHn Brooks. 


* PERBICE GAZETTE.’—There are two 

copies of this journal, No. 738 (June 
21, 1817) and No. 861 (Aug. 29, 1818) 
in the Public Record Office (T. 64: 51, pp. 
410 and 559). Where can I see a complete 
file ? 

J. M. Burtocu. 
45, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 


MHE VAN BATENBURG FAMILY. — 
Abraham Jacob van Imbyze van Baten- 
burg was the last Dutch governor of Berbice, 
which surrendered to us on Sept. 24, 1803. 
Where can I find an account of his family ? 
His daughter Catherine Cornelia married a 
Ross-shire Army surgeon, William Gordon 
(died 1817), who was charged at Bow Street, 
Aug., 1813, with threatening to fight a duel 

with a certain Hugh Rose. 

J. M. Buttocu. 
45, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 


*¢ TTOVERING”’ HOPS. — A_ Kentish 

woman (or a woman of Kent) who 
has just returned from hop-picking, spoke 
of hovering the hops. She explained that 
the pickers are paid by measure, and that 
it is therefore disadvantageous to them if 
the hops lie too closely in the bins. The 
pickers, she said, have a habit of thrusting 
their arms into the bins and lifting the mass 
of hops, to reduce the quantity needed to fill 
the receptacles. This practice is called 
hovering. The word appears to be Kentish 
dialect. Can it be explained ? 

J. R. H. 


SHARPLES’ PORTRAITS.—At p. xiii, of 

the preface to ‘Cashel Byron’s Pro. 
fession,’ by G, B. Shaw, the author writes? 
‘““When Sharples’ Portraits of leading 
bruisers were engraved on steel.’’ Can any 
reader help me to identify the member of the 
Sharples family whom this refers to, ‘with 
the names of the ‘‘ bruisers ?’’ 

The ‘ D.N.B.’ says that James Sharples 
exhibited portraits occasionally at the 
Academy, and that he died in 1839; also 
that the British Academy contains samples 
of paintings by various members of the 
Sharples family. Belinda Sharples painted 
the ‘Trial of the British Rioters’ (1832) 
and ‘ Clifton Racecourse’ (1836). There is 
also a ames Sharples, a working blacksmith 
and artist, who died in 1893, mentioned by 
Samuel Smiles in ‘ Self-help.’ 

FREDK. C. 
YRONUNCIATION OF 0O.—In J. Feni- 
more Cooper’s ‘ Lionel Lincoln,’ chapt. 
ili, (p. 23 of the edition published by R. 
Bentley in London, 1835), Job the half- 
witted speaks of ‘‘ Lord Boot’s officers,’’ and 
the author appends a note that ‘‘ the people 
of New England give the hard sound of 00 
to the letter u, while those of the extreme 
south give it the sound of the Irish.’’ Can 
some reader explain what the last five words 
mean? And what was then the English 
pronunciation ? 


W HITE. 


T. NICKLIN. 
Hulme Hall, Manchester. 


é N ” AS A PREFIX.-—What is the origin 
ind explanation of the preliminary 
N prefixed, it would appear, to the true stem 
in Ned, Nell, Nab, Nole, Nan, Nunkey? Is 
it evidence that formerly Englishmen used 
an introductory n, as the Kaffirs and the 
like use M and Nq? Is this the unconscious 
cause why some English clergy articulate 
“(N) Our Father?” and is this what Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch meant when he made 
one of his characters sneer at those who went 
‘“nar-nar-’’ ing about? 
T. NICKLIN. 
Hulme Hall, Manchester. 
[The Oxford Dictionary 
transferred N (of which Nunkey is an 
example) under ‘N3b.’ It may_ represent 
the indefinite article as in ‘‘ newt,” or the n 
of myne and thyn as in “ naunt,” “ nuncle.”| 


EGALISED POLYGAMY. —In 1614 a 


bill was introduced ‘‘to prevent the elope- 


deals with the 


/ment and wilful departure of wives from 


their husbands,’’ and in 1675 a bill was 
brought in by Mr. Mallett ‘“‘that a man 
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might have as many wives as he pleased, not 
exceeding twelve.’’ How far did this pro- 
posed legislation proceed ? 
has been a reference to it in one of the reports 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
H. Prosser CHanter, 


J WRIGHT, OF FROME, PORTRAIT 
* PAINTER.— The only reference to 
this painter that I have seen is a mention 
uider the biography of Robert Hancock 
(1730-1817) in the ‘D.N.B.,’ where it is 
stated that he painted portraits of William 
Hopley and of Robert Hancock, both of 
which were engraved in mezzotint by Han- 
cock. I should be grateful for further in- 
formation. 
F. WILLiaMson. 
BNGEAVERS. — Biographical information 
regarding, or references to works in 
which the following engravers are mentioned, 
will be welcomed :—Aplin (1824); S. Paul; 
J. Posselwhite (c. 1850); M. U. Sears; John 
and Charles Sherwin (1782); H. Turner 
and H. Wheelwright (1795). 
F, WILLIAMSON. 
Derby. 
UCKERIDGE MARRIAGES. —I should 
be very grateful for the records, or where 
they are to be found, of the following mar- 


riages : 
5 
1. Richard Buckeridge of Pangbourne, 
Berks, and Frances ———, married between 


Nov. 5, 1661, and 21 Sept., 1663. 

2. Thomas Buckeridge, of the same place, 
and Mary ——-——, married before 14 Feb., 
1709. They are not at Pangbourne, but 
probably are at some neighbouring village. 

3. Also the Christian name of the father 
of Mary Head, who married Thomas 
Buckeridge, of Basildon, 29 Oct., 1677, at 
this village. Administration was granted to 
her husband 6 Aug., 1706. 

A. STEPHENS Dyer. 

207, Kingston Road, 

Teddington, Middlesex. 

‘AMUEL HUNT JENKINS. —Died 8 
VU June, 1821, aged 57, and was buried at 
Yatton. On his tombstone is the following 
inscription : 

He was formerly Member of the honorable 


House of Assembly in the Province of Georgia | 


in North America. 

A distinguished Loyalist, 

A warm and sincere friend, 

A pious and humble Christian. 
_ Can any reader give me further authentic 
information about him ? 

H. C. Barnarp. 

Yatton, Somerset. 
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BARTON OF SOUTHSTOKE, OXON: 

Arms.—What are the charges in Harl. 
MS., 1483, for this family: Arg. a fesse 
sable between three branches, or three sprigs 
sable. What is the plant, tree or shrub 
given? 

A. STEPHENS Dyer. 

207, Kingston Road, 

Teddington, Middlesex. 


FIELD NAMES.—Will any reader kindly 
give the origin of the following field 
names: — Creep (a field near a stream), 
Barthay and Boozer Pit? 
W. G. Wiis Warsoy. 


Pinhoe. 


TR ADRIAN SCROPE, K.B., Royalist.— 
When and where was he born? When 
did he marry Mary, daughter of Sir Robert 
Carr, of Sleaford, Lincs.? When did he 
die and where was he buried in 1667? The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ li. 133, does not supply 

any information on these points. 

G. F. R. B. 


"“'HOMAS SOUTH, OF BOSSINGTON 

HALL, HANTS.—Who were his parents 
and where was he born? He bought Boss- 
ington Hall circa 1750. Mar. Maria 
Braddyl of Carshalton, 1753, was sheriff of 
Hants, 1780. Bossington was sold in 1823. 
When did he die? 

R. Hit. 
114, Colherne Court, 
London, 8.W.5. 
YOEM ON CLEOPATRA WANTED. — 
Where could I find a poem on the sub- 
ject of Cleopatra, the opening lines of which 
are nearly as follows: 

Here, Charmian, take my bracelets: 

They bar with a purple stain 
My arms: turn over the pillows— 
They are hot where I have lain. 

The poem appeared in a magazine about 
1865, and I heard it recited on the stage, 
many years after, by Mrs. Bernard Beere. 

H. J. AYLIFrFe. 

20, College Road, Brighton. 

MHE V.C.: BIBLIOGRAPHY. — Have any 

books (or poems) been written on the 
Victoria Cross other than those by Sir 
Edwin Arnold (poem), Beeton, Haydon, 
Seask, Parry, Stanway, Toomey, and Wiil- 
kins? Who is the author of ‘ Wonderful 


| Stories: Winning the V.C. in the Great War.’ 


Patne. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Where is the follow- 
ing quotation from: ) 
“ Like a giant refreshed with new wine.” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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EDWARD II AND BERKELEY CASTLE 
(cxlvii. 209, 234). 
THE 


circumstantial evidence of the 

King’s death, whether by murder 
or otherwise, at Berkeley, leaving aside 
the high-journal-ese and long p.m. account 
(? 1347) attributed to Sir Th. de la 
More (not of Gloucestershire, as Sir R. 
Atkyns supposed), are probably more than 
sufficing. But rumours (deliberately intended 
to disquiet the guilty Queen and Mortimer) 
were soon after set about by the late King’s 





brother Edmund; for, in a letter of Nov. 14, | 
1330 (Cf. ‘ Papal Register,’ R.S., vol. ii.), | 


the Pope writes to Isabella thanking her for 
the news lately brought to him by her envoy, 
John Walweyn, Canon of Salisbury. A report 
that Edward II was yet alive, in spite of 
solemn and open funerals, had reached John 
XXII at Avignon; but the Pope, in reply, 
states that he was astonished that it could 
be asserted that his Holiness had believed 
such a foolish rumour. Had the dead King 
been really believed to be alive, and merely 
in durance, the Pontiff says that he would 
have already dealt with the Queen and her 
son (Edward III) touching his restoration 
to liberty. This refers to a visit specially 
and recently paid to Avignon (? Oct., 
1529) by the brother of the dead King, 
namely, by Edmund, Earl of Kent, and to 
what this Earl had told the Pope; for which 
(and conspiracy) he presently was made to 
pay very dearly, even with his life. Whether 
this ill-fated brother of the dead King 
believed the rumour that he thus had related 
to the Pope or not, it becomes pretty clear 
that he took it upon himself to set it about 
in England that the Pope believed the story. 
But the Pope decidedly expresses his wonder at 
learning his having done this. Hence, it seems 
undeniable, that Edmund, the Earl, was 
playing a deliberate, but desperate, game in 
order to vex and upset Isabella and Mortimer 
br spreading broadcast under the pretended 
authority of Avignon the report that Edward 
Ii had escaped, and was both alive and pro- 
tected, on the Continent.* He was also 





* For the process for conspiracy lodged 
against Edmund, E. of Kent, cf. Rymer. 
2 pl. 2, 783, wherein the young King stated 
(March 29, 1330) that the Earl himself had 
taken part in the funeral of Edward at 
Gloucester. 
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| thus upsetting the new succession of his own 
nephew. 

‘hus, we have it so far that John XXII 

| was kept directly informed of all that took 
place, and that one Canon of Salisbury was. 
the special royal envoy. But there was 
another of the Canons of that Cathedral, 
who was, besides, a papal Notary, and 
Archdeacon of Nottingham, at this very 
date; and though an Italian he was fre- 
quently at the English Court while making 
an ample fortune there by direct Papal 
favour. This was Manuele Fieschi, later 
(1343) Bishop of Vercelli. His uncle, Car- 
dinal Luca Fieschi, had been on a mission 
to Edward II in 1317, while his brother(?) 
Giovanni was made a Canon of Lincoln in 
1324. The frequent and rapid multiplica- 
tion of Manuele’s prebends and canonries, 
at Winchester, York, and Salisbury between 
then and 1330, lets us know how, and by 
whom, the Curia was kept intimately, and 
profitably, informed as to English Court 
affairs in the new reign. 

Most unluckily, we think, the late Mr. Theo, 
Bent, through the medium of Macmillan’s 
Magazine (No. 254, p. 393), c. 1879, pub- 
lished an undated letter purporting to have 
been found in the Archives of the Départe- 
ment d’Hérault by Mons. A. Germain and 
written by this same Manuele Fieschi to Ed- 
ward III. It tells him that Edward II, his 
father, killed the porter at Berkeley Castle, 
whom he had found sleeping, and that he 
then had let himself out, and had escaped to 
Corfe Castle. The letter continues, Sir 
Thomas de Gournay placed the porter’s corpse 
in a coffin and buried it at Gloucester ; but he 
presented the porter’s heart to Queen Isabella! 
The writer of this priceless farrago goes on 
to say that Edward II remained at Corfe 
for a vear and a half, and then went to Ire- 
land for nine months! Later he passed un- 
observed as a pilgrim by Sandwich to Sluys, 
and so travelled down to Avignon ‘‘ where 
slipping a florin into the hands of a servant 
at the Palace, he got a note into the Pope’s 
own hand. His holiness thereupon received 
him and lodged him honourably for fifteen 
days,” &e., &c. The letter was. signed 
“your devoted servant.”’ 

The reader, without further reference, will 
perceive that this letter is a modern and very 
clumsy forgery fabricated for the purpose of 
contradicting the main stream of documen- 
tary evidences as to the death and burial of 
the wretched King. Edward is, of course, 
known to have been brought to Berkeley, 
enfeebled mind and body, from Kenilworth, 
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on April 15, and to have died there on Sept. 


21 of the same year—1327—quite possibly to | 


the utter dismay, rather than pleasure, of his | 
actual keepers, John Maltravers, junior, | 
Thomas de Gournay, of Beverston Castle, Wil- | 
liam of Occle, and of their responsible (though 
absent) kinsman, Thomas, Lord Berkeley. It 
may be admitted that, considering the shock- 
ing and treacherous treatment meted out to 
Lord Berkeley’s father, and to himself, by 
Edward in 1322, at the hands of the younger 
Dispenser, the owner of - looted Berkeley, 
Thomas III* could not be expected to feel | 
particular sympathy towards the prisoner. | 
That is another matter. He was able to | 
satisfy Edward III that he personally was ill 
and not at Berkeley at the date of the King’s 
death. The embalmed body of Edward was | 
only removed from Berkeley for burial in 
January, 1328, when Lord Berkeley and his 
eutire family, accompanied by the Chap- 
lain of the Castle and a solemn procession 
of chanting Benedictines from St. Peter’s 
Abbey, attended the body along the road to 
its burial in the great Choir of Gloucester.t | 
St. Cratr BapDDELEY. 

Professor Anna Benedetti, of the Royal 
University of Palermo, in her well-docu- 
mented pamphlet of 30 pages entitled ‘ Ed- 
oardo II d’ Inghilterra all’ Abbazia di S. 
Alberto di Butrio’ (Palermo, Gaetano 
Frulla, 1924), has made out a good case for 
the theory that Edward II was not put to 
death in Berkeley Castle, but died in the 
Abbey of S. Alberto di Butrio above Voghera. | 
Probably Mr. BERKELEY would also be inter- 
ested in ‘Una canzone francese di Edoardo 
II d’ Inghilterra ’’ by the same author, pub- 
lished in the Nuovi studi medievalt, vol. i. 
fase. 2, and as a separate pamphlet by the 
Officine Grafiche Vecchioni at Aquila. 

Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 

The following articles on this subject have 
appeared in recent years: 

‘Where did Edward the Second die?’ By | 
J. Theodore Bent. Macmillan’s Magazine, 
1880, vol. xli. pp. 393-4. 

‘The death of King Edward IT.’ By J. 
J. Powell, Q.C. Glowcestriana (1880), pp. 
172-193. 

‘Documents relating to the death and) 
burial of King Edward IT.’ By S. A. Moore. 
Archologia (1887) i. 215-26. 





— died a prisoner in Wallingford Castle, 


+ Cf. likewise. Gloucestriana, by J. J. 

Powell, Q.C. Bellows. Glos. (1890). But ef. 
Introduction, p. Ixi. Chron. Edw. IT. R S. by 
Wm. Stubbs, D.D. 


‘ The last years of a dethroned King.’ By 
Kithel Harter. Fortnightly Review, Decem- 
ber, 1913, pp. 1164-72. 

‘ Did Edward II escape to Italy?’ By H. 
D. Rawnsley. British Review, October, 1915, 


' 92-101. 


‘The conspiracy of Thomas Dunheved, 
627.’ By Frederick J. Tanquerey. Hng- 
lish Historical Review (1916) xxxi. 119-24. 


| (On a letter from John Walewyn to John de 


Hotham, Bishop of Ely, dated July 27, 
1327, referring to the conspiracy of Thomas 
Dunheved to free Edward II from Berkeley 
Castle). 

‘The captivity and death of Edward of 
Carnarvon.’ By T. F. Tout. Reprinted 
from The Bulletin of the John Kylands 
Iabrary, vol. vi. No. 1, 1920. 

Rotanp AUSTIN. 


In the ‘ D.N.B.’ Professor T. F. Tout gives 
the following authorities for this story, 
namely, letter of Manuel Fieschi, a canon 
of York and sometime Archdeacon of Not- 
tingham, to Edward III from Cartulary of 
Maguelone in No. 37 of the Publications de 
la Société Archéologique de Montpellier 
(1878); cf. article of Mr. Bent in Maemil- 
lan’s Magazine, xli. 393-4; ‘N. & Q.,’ 6th 
series, ii. 381, 401, 489; and Stubbs’ ‘ Chron. 
Edw. I and II,’ ii, ciii-cviii. The last refer- 


| ence will also be found in ‘ Historical Intro- 


ductions to the Rolls Series,’ edited by A. 
Hassall (1902) where on pp. 524-27 Bishop 
Stubbs discusses the whole story of the King’s 
possible survival and demonstrates its im- 
probability. 

A. R. Baytey. 


‘¢THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. WARBUR- 

TON” (13 S. i. 410).—I have been 
searching to try and throw light on this 
query, as I am interested in the locality in 
question—Burford and Woodstock, Oxon. A 
pessible clue to follow up the pedigree of the 
Harris family of Woodstock may be found 
in the fact that John Harris of Woodstock 
married Jane, fourth daughter of Henry, 
fifth Lord Sandys of the Vine, and on the 
death, c. 1700, of Edwyn, eighth Lord 
Sandys, the barony fell into abeyance 
between her and her five sisters (Nicolas 
‘ Historic Peerage.’) Some notices of John 
Harris (d. 1676) and Jane, his wife, may be 


| found in Marshall’s ‘ Woodstock.’ 


The great statesman’s family is said to 


' have been a branch of that of Canning of 


Foxcote, co. Warwick; I have not, however, 
been able to find any connexion between the 


‘family of Sandys and these Cannings. [ 
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sheuld be grateful to hear from Mr. WeEst- | 
kOPE anything he knows about these Burford | 
and Woodstock families. 1 may add that | 
there was a family of Canning in Enstone, 
Oxon, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century, whom Jordan (‘ History of En- 
stene’) surmised was of a common origin 
with the Foxcote family. 
Kk. St. JOHN Brooks. 
Wychwood, Shepperton. 


WEARING OF HATS IN CLUBS (exlvii. 

288).—In connection with this enquiry, 
it may be well to point out that, at one time, 
hats appear to have been worn indoors, par- 
ticularly at meal-times, as a matter of course ; 
and were even worn in churches, at any rate 
in Puritan times. This latter practice is 
usually considered to have been due to mere 
irreverence, and to a desire to show cun- 
tempt for holy places. The Puritans, how 
ever, did not consider that any special 
sanctity attached to a building, and on this | 
ground saw no more reason for taking their 
hats off on going into church than on going 
into their own homes. 

The wearing of hats in churches (which, 
however, were removed when the congrega- 
tion sang the psalms) is shown by a work 
eutitled ‘ England’s faithful Reprover and 
Monitour’ (London, 1653), quoted in 
‘Brand’s Popular Antiquities,’ in which the 
unknown author, in his ‘ Address to the 
Church of England,’ reprobates a custom 
then prevalent for the audience ‘‘to sit in 
churches with their Hats on,” p. 48. ‘‘ Thine 
own children even glory in their shame, 
when not as masters, but as scholars, not as 
teachers, but as disciples, they sit covered at 
their most solemn holy mectings,’”’ but at p. 
50, he tells us ‘‘they were uncovered when 
they sang the Psalms.’’ Again, in a 
‘ Character of England as it was lately pre- 
sented in a letter to a Nobleman of France’ | 
(London, 1659), p. 13, the writer says ‘‘I 
have beheld a whole congregation sitting on 
their . with their hats on, at the read- 
ing of the Psalms, and yet bareheaded when 
they sing them.’’ Again, Pepys, in his 
diary, under date of Nov. 17, 1661, records 
‘“To church; and heard a simple fellow 
upon the praise of church musique, and ex- 
claiming against men’s wearing their hats 
on in the church,’”’ and, under date of Sept. 
28, 1662, he says ‘‘ Lords day. To the French 
at the Savoy, and there they have the Com- 
mon Prayer Book read in French, and, 
which I never saw before, the minister do 
preach with his hat off. I suppose in 





, 
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further conformity with our Church.’’ This 
was, of course, after the episcopal clergy had 
again got the upper hand. With reference 


| to wearing hats in the house, Pepys, on Sept. 


22, 1664, writes ‘‘ Home to bed; having got 
a strange cold in my head, by flinging off my 
hat at dinner, and sitting with the wind in 
my neck.’’ 

In Lord Clarendon’s ‘ Essay on the decay 
or respect paid to Age,’ he says, that in his 
younger days he never kept his hat on before 
those older than himself, except at dinner. 

‘ Batt upon Batt, a Poem upon the Parts, 
Patience and Pains of Barth Kempster, 
Clerk, Poet, Cutler, of Holy-Rood-Parish in 
Southampton, by a person of Quality ’ (Lon- 
don, 1694, and said to have been written by 
Dr. Speed) contains the following : 

He that hath no knife must have no dinner, 

So he falls on; pig, goose, and capon feel 

The goodness of his stomach and Batt’s steel, 

In such fierce frays, alas! there no 

remorse is; 

All flesh is grass, 

like horses. 

But when the battle’s done, off goes the hat, 

And each man sheaths, with God-a-mercy 

att 


which makes men _ feed 


The Editor of Brand, after quoting the 
above, adds the following note: ‘‘ It should 
seems to have been the custom to have sat 
at meat with their hats on at this time, 
which, however, they took off while Grace was 
saying.” 

The custom of wearing hats indoors has 
lingered on in the House of Commons, and 
it may be suggested that the practice of wear- 
ing hats in clubs is a similar survival. The 
discontinuance by men of the habit of wear- 
ing their hats in the house was no doubt due 
to feminine influence, from which, how- 
ever, they are free in their own clubs, and 
were, till quite recently, in the House of 
Commons. 

Wx. SELF-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


The reason why it is permissible to wear 
a hat in a club is, no doubt, that the rules 
of clubs are framed to give members the 
maximum of liberty possible, provided other 
members are not inconvenienced. From 
experience I should say this habit was dying 
out. My father told me that some very old 
members did it to shield their bald heads 
from unexpected draughts, and he added that 
he thought it extremely bad manners in the 


young. 
F, M. M. 
Hampton Hill. 
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now give U, S. M. Turuston the in- 
formation required. Dalton’s ‘ English 
Army Lists and Commission Registers,’ 1661- 
1714, gives the following officers at the dates 
mentioned : 


Vol. V. 1702-1707 : 
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bright to find a tool; but as a matter of fact 
the people, in business matters at least, do 
not show much more folly than their neigh- 
bours. Most of the stories are almost iden- 


| tical with those told of a number of places; 


(isth Regt. of Foot) Earl of Barrymore's | 


Regt. of Foot. 

Capt. Jno. Woodhouse (Commission 
newed by (ueen Anne, 7 July 1702). 
in Commission Entry Books. 
Brigadier-General Fairfae’s Regt. of Foot, 

March, 1702 
(From Add. MS. 15897. Now Northumber- 
land Fusiliers). 

Ensign Tho. Whoolhouse (supposed to be 
the same as Woodhouse). 

Col. Tho. Pierce’s Regt. of Foot 
(From Add, MS. 9762. Northumberland 
Fusiliers). 

Lieut. Tho. Woodhouse. 

Lieut.-Gen. Tho. Erle’s Regt. of Foot. 
(From Add. MS. 9762. The present ‘‘ Green 
Howards’? (19th) which was in Flanders, 

1708, and Malplaquet, 1709). 
Supplementary Commission. 

Tho. Woodhouse to be Lieut. to Capt. Chas. 
Gookins. Windsor, 21 Sept., 1705 (from 
Military Entry Book, H.O. Series, Vol. vi.) 
He served in Flanders. Promoted Capt. 24 
Apr., 1707. Commission renewed in 1715. 

Vol. VE. 
Erle’s Regt. 

Tho. Woodhouse to be Capt. vice Farmer 
Edwards. Kens., 24 Apr., 1707. (Military 
Entry Book, Vol. vii.) 


re- 
Not 


| mulgated, and at length 


perhaps the most original is that the villagers 
were at one time much distressed that their 
church should be a building so low and mean. 
They held a meeting at which various ideas 
on the best method of raising it were pro- 
one bright spirit 


| suggesting that manure was a grand thing for 


promoting growth, they collected all the dung 


| in the village and dumped—the correct word 


in the district—it against the walls of the 
|church. On the night after the operation 


| there came a violent storm of rain and the 


manure naturally sank, leaving traces upon 
the walls. So, early in the morning, a vil- 
lager passing observed this, and hastily sum- 
moned the village conclave to announce the 


| fact: where upon it was unanimously agreed 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


that there was no fertiliser equal to dung, 
as it had made the church grow four inches 
in one night. 

K. W. Brayley, in his 5 volume ‘ History 
of Surrey,’ 1841-8, i. 437, says: 

Pirbright, though somewhat enlivened — of 
late years by the South-Western rail-road 
passing through it, is still a secluded village, 


| and but seldom visited, except by persons on 
| business. 


Only a few years ago, a 


| stranger was hailed as a rarity here, and it 


was the custom of the inhabitants to greet 
him by joining hands and dancing round him; 
and this singular mode of salutation had the 


| boorish title attached to it of ‘“ Dancing the 


Hog.”” Among other stories told, illustrative 
of the ignorance which formerly character- 


ised the inhabitants of this wild tract, is 


| that they only knew when it rained by look- 
| ing into the pools on their heaths and com- 


He was present at | 


Malplaquet, where his regiment was probably | 


He was on half-pay in 1736. 
Vol. V.: 
Lord Cutts’s Regt. of Dragoons. 
Raised 1707, Disbanded 1712. 
(From Add. MS. 9762). 
Lieut. Tho. Woodhouse. 
The name does not appear with any other 
spelling. 


in the reserve. 


Evan W. H. Fryers, 
Major. 
‘¢ PIRBRIGHT FOR FOOLS” (exlvii. 
229).—In The Antiquary, Jan., 1887, 

A. ©. Bickley, writing on ‘The Ancient 
Parish of Woking,’ says: 

Pirbright has for many years enjoyed a 
local reputation somewhat similar to Gotham 
and Folkestone. Mr. Spurgeon in one of_his 
books remarks that one need not go to Pir- 


| 
| 
} 
| 


mons. 

Edward Walford, who edited the second 
edition of this History, c. 1888-90, speaking 
of ‘‘ Dancing the Hog,’ says, however, 

But if this story was ever true, it refers 
to a state of things which has long passed 
away, and, in respect of schools and education 
Pirbright is at least equal to other rural 
villages in Surrey 

The present writer suggests that these 
various stories, wherever really originating, 
far from being proof of folly, supply, on the 
contrary, the evidence of a rustic and some- 
what pawky sense of humour; ‘“ Dancing 
the Hog,”’ for instance, being only a way of 
initiating the visitor to Pirbright, strictly 
comparable with that of old-time sailors, in 
the ceremony presided over by King Neptune, 
when newcomers first ‘‘cross the Line.’’ 
Everywhere, and in all occupations, the 
rovice is expected to ‘‘ pay his footing.’ 

Henry Curtis. 

Furze Hill, Pirbright. 
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PREYTON CHURCH: LATIN IN- 
SCRIPTION (exlvii. 228). — This 
Library contains many MSS. compiled by 
James Davidson which were bequeathed to 
us by J. Brooking-Rowe, F.S.A. 
visited and made notes concerning every 
church in Devon. His notes on Spreyton 
are dated 22 June, 1848, and the attached is 
a transcript of his record of the inscription 
referred to by your correspondent. 
ribbed 


The ceilings are coved and 
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Davidson ' 


with | 


wood and have bosses carved in foliage at the | 


intersections of the ribs. ‘The ribs and trans- 
verse pieces of the chancel ceiling have the 
following inscription cut in them in the old 
letter and painted black, very legible for the 
most part, but some of the words question- 
able, and the arrangement not easily dis- 
coverable. 

Henricus Le Mayne presbyter vicarius istius 

ecclesizw me fecit fieri Ano Dni 1451... de 

Cowyk & Ricus Talbot armiger dominus de 


Spreyton dedit de bonis suis ad me facien- | 


dum. Orate pro animabus eorum Nor- 
mannie terra Henricus hic natus fuit et 


ipse scripsit hac omnia manu sua propria. 


Dulcis amica Dei vernans ut stella decora 
Tu memor esto mei mortis qum venerit hora 


Jesu... parens refove gentes que corde | 
precantur 

habe * carens remove mente que sorde 
ligantur 


Hac domus orationis vocabitur in ea omnis | 


qui petit accipit qui querit invenit & pul- 
santi aperietur 


Testis sis Christe quod non scriptus sit 


hic iste 

Corpus ut laudetur sed spiritus ut mem- 
oretur 

Ora semper pro nobis sancte Nicolae. 
Sancte 


mart Edwarde intercede pro nobis 

Stultum peccatum perpetuo sit reputatum 

Pro solo pomo perditur omnis homo 

Virgo Deum peperit sed si quis quomodo 
querit 

Non est posse meum sed scio posse Deum. 

H. Taprrey-Soprer. 
City Library, Exeter. 


I suggest that some adjective such as alma, 
cara, or fida might be supplied for the miss- 
ing first word. The form of the couplet 
reminds me of another, which the late Pro- 
fessor Skeat gave from the flyleaf of a Cam- 
bridge MS. in his book, ‘A Student’s 
Pastime,’ p. 28: 

* Our correspondent’s reading labe—v. the 
reference—would seem to be hetter than 
Davidson’s habe. It would he interesting to 
know whether renova mentes is — 
in the 


against remove mente by six letters 
second word. 


| Jing). 











Qui capit uxorem capit atque 
dolorem, 

Qui caret uxore poena caret atque dolore. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 

Though Alme does not rhyme with labe, 
it yields a vowel-assonance, and ‘“‘ Pater 
alme,’’ and ‘‘ Deus alme,’”? &c., are found 
in early Christian poetry. So it is possible 
that the line began ‘‘ Alme parens. . .” 

But the missing word might be ascertained 
by the occurrence elsewhere of the same dis- 
tich. Is it known from another source? 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


poenam 


This remains one of the puzzles of Devon. 
Local writers think that the missing word is 
Jesv. 

M. 

A friend suggests to me that the missing 
word is Abba (Cf. ‘ Ev. S. Mark,’ xiv. 36). 
It is not a perfect rhyme to ‘‘ labe’’ but good 
enough to go with ‘‘ refove ’”’ and “‘ renova.” 

H. K. St. J. S. 


The missing word is surely ‘“‘ alme.”’ 
T. NIcKLIN. 
Hulme Hall, Manchester. 


[THE TUBANTIA CASE (exlvii. 222 5.0. 
‘ Memorabilia ’).—With reference to the 
comments regarding this extraordinary case 
it may be of interest to point out that as 
long ago as July, 1922, a narrative appeared 
in The Wide World Magazine, entitled ‘The 
Golden Cheese,’ by Gabriel Siroux which, 
under fictitious names, gave the gist of the 
facts concerning the loss of this German gold 
(said to be worth two million pounds ster- 
Apparently ‘‘ Elbert Simons ”’ (re- 
ferred to in the narrative) made good his 
claim to have located the spot where the 
treasure vessel sank, for in the early part of 
this year an action was brought in the Eng- 
lish Courts— Major S. V. Sippe, D.S.O., 
and others v. The British Semper Paratus 
Salvage Co. and others—(fully reported The 
Times, February 1, 2, 4, 7 and 14, 1924) in 
which the plaintiffs (who would appear to 
be the syndicate referred to in the narrative) 
scught to restrain the defendants (who held 
a contract from the German Government) 
from interfering with their salvage opera- 
tions on the Tubantia. In the evidence it 
was elicited that both salvors were looking for 
gold, and this fact enabled me to connect 
the affair with the story in The Wide World 
Magazine. 
It is pleasing to note that the plaintiffs 
obtained their injunction (whether only 
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temporarily or not I do not know) and the 


raising of the cheeses is probably only a | 
| Wimberley, 

The whole story—the loss of the gold, the | 
formation of the syndicate, the location of | 
the wreck, the high-handed intereference by | 


matter of time. 


the rival salvors, and the final vindication 
of the free-lance treasure-hunters—is surely 
the most romantic of all the romantic stories 
of the War. 

Lavrence M. Wotcxo. 


OSTER’S ‘INDEX ECCLESIASTICUS’ 


(exlvii. 119). — This important Index, | 


from 1800 to 1840, alone was published in 
1890. It was evidently compiled chiefly 
from the Libri Institutionum in the round 
Search Room at the Public Record Office. 

Mr. Foster had projected a more ambitious 
work, viz., an index from c. 1500 to 1800, but 
no part of this was ever published, and I do 
not think it was even compiled. His MS. 
of the first two letters of the alphabet 
(Abadam, John, to Brooks, John) was offered 
for sale in Menken’s Catalogue in November, 
1905, price 32s. 6d. Who was the purchaser 
I know not. 

All Foster’s MSS. and genealogical books 
were entrusted to Menken (50, Great Russell 
Street) for sale, and are included in Cata- 
logues issued by him in November, 1905, and 
March, 1906. 

W. G. D. FLetcuHeRr, F.s.A. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


UEEN ANNE AND SWALLOWFIELD 
(cxlvii. 208). — In Sheppard’s ‘ Mem- 
orials of St. James’s Palace’ (1894), vol. ii. 
pp. 6-7, it is stated that Anne was “ born at 
St. James’s on Feb. 6th, 1664.”’ 
G. F. R. B. 


\WYMBERLEY BEVILL: SALMON 

(cxlvii. 228).—There is a pedigree of 
the Salmon family of Wild Heath in the 
‘Visitation of Cheshire,’ 1613 (Harl. Soc.) ; 
also note and abstract of will of William 
Salmon of Wildheath, 1584, in The Cheshire 
Sheaf, Series III, vol. viii. 13; and notes 
on a Salmon family of Coole, co. Chester, in 
vol. xvii. N.S. Journal, Chester Arch. and 
Hist. Soc., p. 50. 

R. S. B. 


There was no family of this name, but 
the family of Wimberley was settled at South 
Witham and Bitchfield (Lincs.) from about 
1485 to 1750. Thomas Wimberley (1555- 
1615) married a daughter of Robt. Bevill of 
Chesterton, and several of his descendants 


' had Bevill as a Christian name. 


The branch 
at Pinchbeck was descended from Dr. Gilbert 
a Canon of Westminster in 
Charles I’s. time. A fairly full account 
of the family is contained in ‘ Memorials of 
the family of Wimberley,’ by the late Cap- 
tain Douglas Wimberley. 1 should be very 
glad to give (or receive) information about 
the family. 
I. E. Gray. 


249, Norwich Road, Ipswich. 


REEK LETTERS AS NUMERALS 
(exlvii. 207).—V.R. says the alphabetic 
numeration is not explained by competent 
scholars, and asks for a return to a style 
everybody can understand. He is troubled, 
too, about Digamma. But the whole matter 
is dealt with clearly enough in Gow’s ‘ Com- 
panion to School Classics’ and in Dr. Giles’s 
‘Comparative Grammar,’ and the numera- 
tion without the digamma is the new-fangled 
system, not that which used that letter for 6. 
He quarrels, too, with IIII for IV, appar- 
ently never having noticed the dials of his 

watch and clock. 

Ps Me. 


OSEPH RIGBY (exlvii. 184; 8.0. 
‘Memorabilia,’ 214). — Joseph Rigby’s 
‘ Drunkard’s Prospective’’ is mentioned at. 
the second reference. A number of years 
ago an article appeared in some publication 
(which, unfortunately, I am not able to 
identify) dealing with this poem. After 
stating that ‘‘‘ The Drunkard’s Prospective 
or Burning-Glasse’ is a dull poem which was 
written by Joseph Rigbie, gentleman, clerke 
of the peace of the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster,’’ the article goes on to quote from the 
poem itself. One verse reads thus: 


Drink beastiates the heart and spoiles the 
brains, 

Exiles all reason, all good graces staines; 

Infatuates judgment, understanding blinds, 

Perverts the wils, and doth corrupt the 
minds. 


Possibly Rigby himself coined the verb “‘ to 
beastiate,’’ but did he also invent the phrase, 
so well-known in convivial circles, which 
occurs in the second and third lines of the 
fcllowing verse: 

In mornings being sick, to th’ jugg they 

0 > 

Each ao to take a haire of the same dog 

That bit them overnight; and so they first 

Do drunkennesse prepare, to add to thirst, 

To qualify the old heate with a new, 

By drinking Savin to wash down the Rue. 


J. R. H. 
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YOOTING, PLACE-NAME (exlvii, 212).— 
The suggestion that Tooting derived its 
name from the inhabitants being ‘‘ tooters ”’ 
or ‘‘touters’’ is evidently a piece of folk- 
etymology, and it is difficult to believe that 
it can ever have been seriously entertained 
by any one acquainted with the history of 
the place. 

The late Sir G. L. Gomme, F.5. 
introduction to the Court Rolls of 
Beck Manor (published for the 
County Council in 1909) says : 


A., in his 
looting 
London 


In Domesday the name Tooting 
Totinges,and this, or Toting’, is the form given 
in the early rolls in the possession of King’s 
College. ‘Totynge, however, often appears in 
other documents, and in the Council’s court 
rolls the full name is 'Totyngbek, ''otyngg Beek, 
Totyngg Bek, Totyngbeek, 'lotynge Beek, ete. 


appears as 


As regards the derivation of the first portion | 


ot the word, Professor Skeat. whose advice | 
asked, has kindly favoured me with the follow- 
ing explanation. Totinges represents A. §. 
Totingas, and Totynge represents A. 8. Totinga. 
These are respectively the nom. pl. and the 
gen. pl. of Toting=a son of Tota. Totaisa 
known name; 
in the 8th century. 
“a settlement of the sons (or 


Totynge therefore means 
tribe) of Tota.” 


The second portion of the name obviously has | 
Abbey of Bec, to} 


reference to the Norman 
which the manor belonged. 


Wm. Sevr-WEEKs. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 
The following is taken from Johnston, 


‘The Place-Names of England and Wales,’ 
pp. 478-9. 

Tooting (London). 727 chart. Totinge, 
Totinges, 1228 Toting, 1229 Thotinges. Patro- 
nymic. ‘Place of the sons of ‘Tota.’ Four 
called ‘Tota and 2 Tuta in Onom. For pl. 
ending in Dom. c. Barking, Woking, etc.; 
but Toton (Notts), Dom. Tolvestune, 1189 Pipe 
Turuerton, is fr. a man Thorolf. 

Toot or tote is found in Eng. for “fan iso- 
lated, conspicuous hill, a look-out hill,” fr. 
1387. The’ O.E. tétian is found | only once, 
meaning * ‘to protrude, peep out;” but the vb. 
tote, “‘ to peep out, peer, gaze,”” is common fr. 
a. 1225. There is also O.E. tota, ‘“‘a spy. a 
look-out, a tout,” often a proper name. Tooter, 
too, is found as a sb. fr. Wyclif, 1382, “ one 
who gazes, a watchman,” as in Tooter 
Lancs). 


Dom. 


ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIts. 
Constitutional Club, W.C. 


ORD CHIEF JUSTICE SCROGGS 
(cxlvii. 212).—There is a great conflict 

of opinion over the marriage of Scroggs. 
Foss’s ‘ Judges of England’ states that the 
disreputable judge entered Oriel College in 


Library, 


1639 at the age of 16. Soon after he removed | 


to Pembroke, taking the B.A. in 1640 and | 


NOTES AN D QUERIES. 


there was a bishop of that name | 


Hill (S. | 


M.A. in 1643. As to his death, the same 

authority states that by his wife he left a 

son, Sir William—who had been given a 

patent as King’s Counsel to ‘‘ease”’ the 

removal of the “father—and two daughters, 
one of whom Elizabeth, married, as his third 
wife, Sir Robert Wright, the notorious Chief 

Justice. The other daughter married Lord 

Hatton. This is in conflict with the sug- 

gestion of your enquirer that he married 

Miss Fettyplace, and with the statements in 

Campbell’s ‘ Lives of the Chief Justices,’ 

There we are told, after the removal of 

Scroggs 

His constitution was undermined by his 
dissolute habits; and in old age he was still a 
solitary selfish bachelor. After languishing in 
| great misery till the 25 Oct., 1683, he then ex- 
frags without a relation or friend to close 

iis eyes. He was buried in the parish church 
|of South Weald, the undertaker, the sexton 
and the parson of the parish alone attending 
the funeral. 

Campbell was unsparing of the man whose 
name was used by nurses to frighten child- 
ren; and Swift, in ‘The Drapier’s Letters,’ 
| suggests the following reminder of the 
Judge’s enormities : 

I hhave read somewhere of an Eastern King 
who put a Judge to death for an iniquitous 
sentence and ordered his hide to be stuffed into 
| a cushion and placed upon the tribunal for the 
son to sit on, who was preferred to his father’s 
office. I fancy such a memorial might not have 
been unuseful to a son of Sir Wm. Scroggs and 
that both he and his successors would often 
wriggle in their seats as long as the cushion 
| lasted. 

I have referred to ‘Oxfordshire Annals,’ 
1869, by John M. Davenport, F.S.A., Clerk 
of the Peace for the County, to find what he 
has to say of Scroggs among the County’s 
great men. He says ‘‘ Born at Deddington 
in the County where his father was in busi- 
ness.” Nothing was said about his being 
a butcher’s son. Davenport seems ashamed 
| to have to include the dishonourable character 
among the company of Oxford’s great sons, 
and dismisses his career in seventeen lines 
with ‘‘ Died in Oct., 1683, leaving a dis- 
tinguished family.” 


Campbell was emphatic in stating: 


He left no descendants, and he must either 
have been the last of his race or his collateral 
relations, ashamed of their connection with 
/him, had changed their name, for since his 
'death there has been no Scroggs in Great 
a or Ireland. 

N. & Q.’ 4S. iii. 216, contains a reference 
to the marriage on the 28 Oct., 1858, at 
| Bishops Teignton of the Rev. Sidney Malet, 


OctToBeR 11, 1924: 
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son of Lieut.-Col. Scroggs, of Standen, Wilts, 
The name has not died out for there is a 
bearer of it in the Clerical List. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


OYAL ANTEDILUVIAN ORDER OF 
BUFFALOES (12 S. v. 237, 276; x. 229, 


318; cxlvii. 232).—I have a copy of a work | 


by Primo J. P. Dowling, G.S.B., ‘ The 
origin of the Royal Antediluvian Order of 
Buffaloes,’ and it claims to set forth ‘‘ how 
and when the order was first established in 
England and shewing who brought it from 
Igypt; together with an explanation as to 
what Buffaloism is and 


not; also an account of all that is 


known of the R.A.O.B., dating from 1776 | 
The book is not dated, | 


to the present time.”’ 
but in chapt. i. there is a reference to in- 
creasing number of ‘‘ banners,’’ and states 
“thirty or more must be considered correct 
in this year 1911.” I would commend Mr. 
Dowling’s book to those who claim that the 


history of Buffaloism does not go back farther | 


than 1822. He explains the origin of the 
ballad, ‘‘ We’ll chase the Buffalo,’’ asked for 
by Mr. Grora. 
opera of ‘The Pirates,’ 1792, and Mr. Dow- 
ling adds: 

This roystering bacchanalian jingle of 
words, culled from the bad old times of 1792, 
is certainly more honoured in the _ breach 
than in the observance, and judging from the 
half-hearted way in which it is greeted in 
many London lodges its extinction cannot be 
far off. Any way the musical jingle is not 
Buffaloism in any sense, but on the contrary, 
animal vulgarity. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


ANANA: LATIN EQUIVALENT (cxlvii. 
172,216).—The notes on this subject have 
not, so far, included a reference to ariena. 
This word is explained by Lewis and Short 
as ‘‘the fruit of the Indian tree pala, the 


banana,” and is apparently hapaxr legomenon, | 
the only reference given being Pliny 12, 6, | 


12, §. 24. 
H. F. B. C. 
ILLIAM DE YPRES (exlvii. 230). 
— There is an_ account of him 


(d. 1165?) in 


‘D.N.B.,’ Ixi. 356-8. He 


Is erroneously styled Earl of Kent; al- | 
though it is certain that King Stephen did, | 
at some time between 1136 and 1154, provide | 


him with large revenues from crown lands 

in Kent. 

have been Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
A. R. Baytey. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


what it  is)| 


It was from Cobb’s comic | 


But he does not appear ever to | 
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(The Library. _ 





Planned 
Tanner, 
Vol. 
(717— 
Press. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. 
by J. B. Bury. Edited by J. R. 
C. W. Previté-Orton, Z. N. Brooke. 
1V. The Eastern Roman Empire 
1453). (Cambridge University 
£1 10s. net). 

HIS volume of the medieval section of what 

one may call The Cambridge Digest of 
the History of the World is of special impor- 
tance since it finally establishes the signiti- 
cance of the Eastern Roman Empire in the 
evolution ot the modern world. ‘The mil- 
| lenium during which the Eastern survived 
the Western Hmpire seems to have _ been 
almost entirely misapprehended by Gibbon, 
though he realized fully the continuity of the 
Empire. He took the lowest view of the 
Hastern Empire, and did not appear to 
realize at all that it formed the only means 
by which Europe could develop undisturbed 
by the threats and invasions of the Asiatic 
hordes. The Eastern Empire held the hordes 
at bay for a thousand years, and yet Gibbon 
could write “the vices of Byzantine armies 
| were inherent, their victories accidental.” 
Professor Bury, the outstanding historian of 
the later Roman Limpire, plainly states in his 
invaluable introduction to this volume that 
the “conception of the later Empire which 
has made the word Byzantine almost equiv- 
alent to Chinese was based on ignorance, 
and is now discredited.” Since Gibbon’s 
time material for the history of the later 
Empire has multiplied. We now not only 
realize (as he did) that there is absolute con- 
tinuity between the fifth and fifteenth century. 
The “ political tradition of the Empire ” was 
preserved at Constantinople, though the civ- 
| ilization was a continuation of the humanism 
of ancient Greece. “The chief function 
| which as a political power the Eastern Em- 
pire performed throughout the Middle Ages 
| was to act as a bulwark for Europe, and for 
| that civilization which Greece had created 
| and Rome had inherited and diffused, against 
Asiatic aggression. ... Even in the last 
hour of its life, the Empire was still true to 
| its traditiotnal réle of bulwark of Europe.” 

The Eastern Empire educated the Slav 
of Eastern Europe, maintained an economic 
link between Europe and Asia, and preserved 
not only the classical manuscripts but the 
classical tradition of education and made 
certain the Western revival of learning. It 
applied method and science to warfare and 

as thus able to safeguard the Western 
world; it preserved and kept alive that 
Roman law which was one of the main forces 
in the revival of Europe. 

All tthese facts, indicated by Professor 
Bury,’ are registered in this volume by the 
combined efforts of many specialists. Pro- 
| fessor Charles Diehl of the University of 
Paris deals with the Isaurian and Phrygian 
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dynasties in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
The Abbé Albert Vogt traces the history of 
the Macedonian dynasty trom the days of 
Basil I (867-886) to the fall of the feeble 
Michael VI (1057) at the hands of the famous 
Comnenus. Mr. E Brooks and Professor 


Vasil’ev deal with the struggle with the 


Saracens which lasted through those three 
and a half centuries: a struggle that repre- 
sents the respective strength and civilization 
of Constantinople and Baghdad, and, as Pro- 
fessor Bury points out, did not extinguish the 
exchange of humanities between those 
Empires. 

The volume next turns to the relationship 
between the Eastern Empire and Armenia 
and the Slav races. What Constantinople 
meant to Eastern and Northern Europe can 
only be fully understood in those detailed 
chapters which give the student some concep- 
tion of the evolution of the Slav peoples under 
new religious and humane influences. This 
is followed by the story of the Moslim civil- 
ization, of the coming of the comparatively 
barbarous Crusaders, of the Comneni 
the relationship of these Emperors with the 
Crusaders, of the uprising of Venice. ro- 
fessor Diehl deals fully with the fourth 
Crusade of 1204 and the fall in 1261 of the 
Latin Empire established in Constantinople 
by that Crusade. The succession of Michael 
Palaeologus marked the opening 
era when “the Empire of Nicwea merged in 
the greater glories of Byzantium, and_ the 
centre of gravity of Hellenism was removed 
from Bithynia to the Bosphorus.” The rival 
Greek Empire of Trebizond on 
was practically absorbed by the Seljuqs, but 
the whole record indicates “the extraordin- 
ary vitality of the Hellenic race even in its 
darkest hour.” The story of the Balkan 
States and of the Turkish conquests, culmin- 
ating in the 
certainly does not 
the Hellenic race. 
Europe had become too strong to fall before 


diminish the glories 


the Euxine 
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and | 


OcrtoBerR 11, 192 


these calculated to serve the serious student 
as well as many which should appeal to t 
general reader. The prices are given ij 
goldmarks. We may mention the followin 
dozen or so: A copy of the rare Spanish eg 
tion of Blaeu’s Atlas, believed to exist on 
in three or four copies, all of which 
with but a single exception—are more or le 
imperfect—the bulk of the edition -,havin 
perished by fire in 1672. Herr Hiersemann 
copy lacks vol. viii (Italy) and vol. ix (Spain 
of the complete ten volumes (2,000 gm.). 

German translation from the Dutch of Hu 
sius’s collection of Voyages to  Foreig 
Countries (1606-13: 700 gm.). Six volumes 

the History of the Society of Jesus hj 
Orlandinus, Sacchinus and others (1,200 gm) 
A XVII century Spanish MS. ‘ Derrotero d 
mundo,’ probably written a Burgos, givin 
a geographical and nautical description ¢ 
America as then known, together with 
Europe, part of Asia, and N. Africa—2,00 
gm. Six volumes of the ‘Grosse Reisen’ ¢ 
Th. de Bry (in German)—1,000 gm. Th 
Works of Las Casas—the first edition, in co 


+ 


| temporary leather binding, printed at Seville 


| 1552-3—680 gm. 


of a new | 


fall of Constantinople in 1453, | 
of | 
They held the fort until | 


the onslaught of the hordes which had found | 


The Editors 
Professor 


Eastern Europe. 
in securing 


a foothold in 
have been fortunate 


Paul Collinet to tell the vivid story of Byzan- | 


tine legislation from the death of Justinian 


(565) to 1453—a chapter that all civilians will | 
study with instruction and pleasure;—while | 


concluding chapters on 
Byzantine Government, Administration and 
Civilization are of special value. The full 
history of the Eastern Empire has not yet 
been written, but this volume places the lines 
of construction beyond all doubt. 


Professor Diehl’s 





BooxKsEttErs’ CATALOGUES. 


ERR KARL W. HIERSEMANN, of Leip- 
zig sends us his Catalogue 542, in which 

he describes over 1,300 works connected with 
America, principally South and Central 
America. There is a considerable portion of 
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Count de Castelnau’s 
pédition dans les parties centrales d 
l'Amérique du Sud, etc.’ (Paris, 1850—1,10 
gm.). Platzmann’s studies of plants of Brazi 
—150 original drawings hand-painted in cas 
covered with green cloth—2,200 gm. Eichler 
and Urban’s ‘Flora Brasiliensis ’"—15 volume 
(Munich, 1840-1906)—4,800 gm. The ‘ Rerum 
per octennium in Brasilia et alibi gestarum 
; historia ’ of C. Barleus, dealing wit 
the country under Maurice of Nassau (16492 
400 gm.). A rare edition of Mercator’ 
‘Atlas "—Amsterdam, 1630—600 gm. Origina 
documents pertaining to affairs of Portug 

and Spain during the American War o 
Independence, bearing the signature of thi 
Viceroy Pedro de Cevallos—1,400 gm. 
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Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor= 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 4 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
fmgedlBier emcees ys dl after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded t 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
7 envelope the number of the page Of 

. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. q 
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